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deed it is not stretching the truth to aver that Dr. Nitobe is one of the 
foremost of living writers of English. The volume is divided into twelve 
chapters, which cover moral, mental, physical, religious, educational, 
economic and historical Japan and her relations to the United States. 
Each chapter is sane, sound and suggestive, though written of course 
from the Japanese standpoint. On the whole it is the best popular in- 
terpretation and picture of Japan yet written and as such ought to have 
a wide influence in this country. It is an embassy of peace and good will 
from the East to the West. Hamilton Holt. 

Foreign Companies and other Corporations. By E. Hilton Young. Cam- 
bridge University Press: 1912. pp. xii, 332. $4.00 net. 

The author treats his subject under two headings, that of private 
international law (Part I) and that of English law (Part II). Upon 
closer examination we find that the entire book deals with problems of 
private international law; the first part, from the point of view of logical 
reasoning, and the second, from that of English legislation and juris- 
prudence. 

This division lends itself admirably to a comparative study of the 
laws of the various countries upon the subject of the nationality and 
domicile of "juristic persons." The author uses the latter term as it is 
employed in the writings of Continental authorities, in order to denote 
all the forms of association recognized as entities in law. The various 
systems for determining nationality are discussed seriatim. Thus, 
Vareilles-Sommieres would nationalize the entity in the state to which a 
majority of its members belong; Thaller, in the state in which a majority 
of its capital was first subscribed; Lyon-Caen and Renault, in the state 
where its principal business is being conducted. The author is opposed 
to all of these, as well as to the general English and American rule by 
which nationality is determined by the country or state of organization. 
Of course, "nationality" (and "domicile") are used here in a very special 
sense in order to indicate that the rights and duties of the entity and its 
members are controlled by a certain system of law. "Domesticity" 
would be more accurate. 

The author favors the principle that juristic persons should be deemed 
domestic in the country in which the center of administrative business 
is situated. This view he fortifies with argument and example. Indeed, 
he is sufficiently logical, as well as sufficiently sincere, to carry the argu- 
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ment to the point where it becomes obvious that the principle will not 
serve as a general rule for corporations at all; at least not in a real world, 
wherein legislatures persist in enacting laws to regulate the life of 
creatures created according to their own laws, rather than recognize that 
creatures may also exist and do business locally, though born under 
a different legal regime. Mr. Young exclaims laconically: "A peg cast 
in a round mould cannot be fitted into a square hole." In other words, 
it is difficult to apply the law of the state of the center of administrative 
business when the entity has been conceived in a foreign state and 
breathes through organs created by a wholly different system of law. 
Yet, rather than surrender the principle evolved from all his mass of 
logic, the author remarks sadly, but stolidly, that though practical diffi- 
culties are in the way, they do not affect its validity. 

But the author has not made the most of his own principle from the 
practical point of view. Nowhere do we find a suggestion that the 
nationality of corporations might well be referred to the center of ad- 
ministrative business, when nationality becomes important to determine 
the enemy character of goods captured in time of war. Perhaps he did 
not consider it within the purview of his subject; yet it is a matter of 
great importance to private rights. The London Naval Conference 
considered the propriety of determining enemy character "according 
as the company had its headquarters in a neutral or enemy country," 
which would seem to be equivalent to the author's rule. No decision 
was reached and no clause adopted in the Declaration. But the fact 
that the proposition received such strong support shows that the prin- 
ciple is practical whenever the constitution of the entity and its internal 
functioning are immaterial. 

We have had much pleasure in reading the book and would like 
to believe that its method represents that of the new era in legal litera- 
ture. A legal treatise need no longer be a voluminous and dry en- 
cyclopaedic resume of authorities (often conflicting) taken from one 
system of jurisprudence, around which it is assumed the world must 
needs revolve. We venture to say that the reader will have a better 
understanding of the English law in the second part by reason of the 
flood of light from Continental sources shed upon the subject in the first 
part. A. K. Ktjhn. 



